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MAKING A NEW COUNTRY 


The following article surveys the big changes on the Gold Coast arising from. the 
establishment of democratic National and Local Government and reviews the immense 
: problems still facing this new nation. 


S the present term of the Gold Coast Legislative 

Assembly runs to a close, it is appropriate to 
consider some of the changes that have taken place 
in the last three years. The Gold Coast is constitu- 
tionally among the most advanced states in all 
Africa. The hopes of thousands of Africans on 
the other side of the continent are pinned to its 
success or failure. This is a great responsibility 
for a young country to bear. 


The most important of all the changes is the 
creation of the structure of a democratic state. 
Immediately after the war, the Burns Constitution 
of 1946 broadened the basis of selection of mem- 
bers of Legislative Council, extended the Council’s 
field to bring in Ashanti as well as the Colony, and 
was clearly intended to pave the way for a more 
representative and effective body. Yet in its com- 
position and its powers, the Legislative Council 
belonged to the old colonial world. Even the 
Executive Council was still advisory to the 
Governor. With the introduction of the Coussey 
constitution in 1950, the door to the new, parlia- 
mentary, world was opened. The new constitution 
itself provided for the retention of no more than 
three ex-officio members on the executive and in 
the legislative, and for ‘traditional’ and special 
members in the legislature. as well as of course 
elected members. It was not known, before the 
first general election, whether the elected body 
would be able to produce from amongst its mem- 
bers a team of Ministers sufficiently united to form 
a Cabinet. Had it not done so, the Governor would 
have exercised much more power than in fact he 
has been required to do. But the Gold Coast, at 
its first universal election, produced what Nigeria 
has not yet been able to find, a Government with 
party backing which has been able to assume 
collective responsibility for policy. The changes 
that have occurred since—the creation of a Prime 
Minister, the appointment of other Ministers on his 
advice—and the demand for further changes, have 
flowed logically from this fact. 


Now the next step is to be taken. During the 


last year, the Legislative Assembly has asked for 
the removal of the three ex-officio Members from 
the Cabinet and from the Legislative Assembly, 
and for direct election of all Members of the 
Assembly from territorial constituencies. The effect 
will be to exclude the ‘traditional’ members 
chosen at present by such bodies as the Joint Pro- 
vincial Council of Chiefs, and the ‘ Special Mem- 
bers’ who represent commercial interests. As far 
as domestic affairs are concerned, the next Gold 
Coast Assembly will be a fully responsible, demo- 
cratically elected body. ' 


Even more remarkable, in some ways, are the 
changes taking place in local government. It is one 
thing to produce a central parliament and central 
government. It is quite another to provide 
machinery through which the people in their home 
areas can help to shape policy and assume respon- 
sibility for local services. There could be a legisla- 
ture elected entirely by universal suffrage side by 
side with a complete system of bureaucracy in the 
localities. That would not be democracy as we in 
Britain understand it—indeed it could be, and in 
some countries is, a perversion of the word. The 
Coussey Committee saw this, and significantly 
began its famous Report with a section on local 
government. 


Native Administration and Local Government 


The ideas in the Coussey Report have now begun 
to be put into practice. The Local Government 
Ordinance of 1951 is probably one of the mest far- 
reaching enactments that has ever taken place in 
the Colonial field. Before 1951, local administra- 
tion depended upon the District Commissioner’s 
ability to guide the local chieftaincies. The Chiefs 
themselves were ‘elected’ on to the ‘stool’ by a 
narrow group of persons from the local royal 
families. He acted as their mouthpiece, and if he 
took initiative of his own, he would soon have been 
‘de-stooled.’ If the British administrator, who was 
the first court of appeal in cases of de-stoolment, 


upheld the Chief, he was accused of ‘coming 
between the Chiefs and the people.’ 


Local lands were vested in the stool, and through 
rents and royalties many stools became exceedingly 
wealthy. The wealth was supposed to be for the 
benefit of the people, but it was often used by the 
Chief and his entourage for their own ends. Money 
was spent on magnificent houses, cars and golden 
ornaments on the one hand and scholarships for 
the Chief’s relations on the other, as well as large 
sums on land litigation between stools. The Chief 
operated through a council of elders, themselves 
selected from a small section of people. These, 
together with a whole host of retainers, absorbed 
so much of the wealth that little was left over for 
education, health and other community benefits. 


The Local Government Ordinance drastically 
reformed the whole of this system. It took away 
from the Chiefs’ councils their local government 
functions and left them only with the ceremoniai 
ones. The responsibility for social Services was 
vested in the new local authority—the district, 
urban, or local council as the case might be. These 
were a blend of the old and the new—one-third 
nominated by the ‘ traditional’ elements, and two- 
thirds elected by ballot from among the common 
people. 


As regards the stool lands and wealth, the 
‘Ordinance made provision, after bitter opposition, 
for ownership to remain with the traditional ele- 
ment, but placed the control of the income with 
the new local authorities. This was a major 
reform, but there was an even more important one. 
For the first time, the ordinary citizen was legally 
obliged to contribute to the cost of his local 
services. Up till then, the Gold Coast alone of the 
British Colonies, had no system of compulsory 
‘taxation, either for central government or for local 
administration. 


The question is now whether democratic institu- 
‘tions will be used in a democratic spirit, whether 
‘the will and the energy which are required to make 
them work will be forthcoming. Up to 1951, the 
source of authority and the driving force of the 
country came from above, from the administration. 
Where will it come from when official influence is 
finally removed? There are many problems 
remaining to be solved—the position of the Chiefs, 
‘both locally and nationally, the relations between 
local authorities and the central government, the 
final creation of one country which contains all 
the separate parts. There are some danger signals 
-—the tendency to subject every sphere of activity 
to party control, the concentration of popular 
enthusiasm on a small number of political leaders, 
mexperience, corruption, a lack of respect for 
aminority opinions and for those who hold them. 


These have to be fought in any country, though not 
necessarily all at once. Will the Gold Coast suc- 
ceed in defeating them? 


It is too soon to give an answer to such questions. 
It is not too soon to recognise the immense achieve- 
ments already made. The Gold Coast has probably 
a larger educated population than any other 
colonial territory in Africa, but it is still small in 
comparison with the burden it has to carry. The 
new Ministers came new to their task, many of the 
new legislators had not sat even in the old Legisla- 
tive Council before. Certainly none of them had 
ever carried the responsibility which government 
demands. They have been willing to work with 
their officials. They have been willing to learn 
their jobs,.to defend policies, to take responsibility 
for educating their followers in such distasteful 
matters as the need to cut out diseased cocoa trees 
or to pay taxes. They have been willing to prove 
their capacity before demanding still more power. 


The Contribution of the C.P.P. 


In the short time which has elapsed since Kwame 
Nkrumah was let out of gaol to head this new 
Government, it has not been possible for the 
Ministers to evolve and implement a detailed policy 
of their own. The main job of estbalishing political 
machinery and turning over from native authorities 
to local government was in line with official policy 
throughout Africa. It was not initiated from below. 
But it could not have been carried out from above 
without the political backing that the new Govern- 
ment has been able to command. It could not 
conceivably have been executed at such a pace. 
The changes that have come from them are natur- 
ally more difficult to perceive. The great incentive 
given to education is clearly their triumph. The 
changes in the working of the Cocoa Marketing 
Board, whether they are considered to be good or 
bad, do mark an attempt to establish proper public 
accountability for what is, after all, the life-blood 
of the country. The amendment of the Trade 
Union Ordinance, again, might have been expected 
from the C.P.P. Government. 


It is far too soon to expect a coherent social 
philosophy, worked out in practical proposals and 
implemented step by step. The Gold Coast has 
produced a Government, which is more than can 
be said for most other African territories. It has 
produced a Government which has worked. It has, 
moreover, an opposition. It is for the people of 
the Gold Coast now to choose the men to wield 
the power that has been given them, to provide the 
public will to drive them, the loyalty to sustain 
them, and a public conscience to check them. We 
have no doubt at all that they can and will do so. 


Nees 


EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES AND POLITICAL PROGRESS 


by David and Helen Kimble 


HAT should be the contribution of adult educa- 


tion in a rapidly developing African society? 
Aims in the Gold Coast have been threefold; first, to 
equip leaders in all walks of life; secondly, to pick up 
potential ability that has so far slipped through the 
existing loose educational net; thirdly, to create an 
informed and responsible public opinion. Know- 
ledge, to a great extent, is power; and especially for 
trade unionists, political leaders, local government 
councillors, co-operators, and all those who can play 
an active part in developing their community. 


In any country there are comparatively few adults 
willing to accept the discipline of regular study and 
the responsibility of leadership. Yet it is essential 
to harness the abilities and energies of those few; to 
this end, the Department of Extra-Mural Studies has 
concentrated its resources on the provision of system- 
atic tutorial classes. These have now become a recog- 
nised institution in towns and villages throughout 
the Gold Coast and Togoland; this year 150 such 
classes have been meeting since October, week after 
week, for 14-2 hours, with a graduate tutor. Books 
are provided, and the emphasis throughout is on 
regularity and continuity of study. A few groups 
have now been at work on the same subject for three 
or four years, and written work of a high standard 
has been produced. 


But there are also wider needs. In the Gold Coast 
to-day, the growth of national consciousness and the 
new techniques of mass democracy make it essential 
that large numbers of men and women—not only 
teachers and clerks, but cocoa farmers, catechists, 
storekeepers and goldsmiths—should be realistically 
informed about social, economic and political affairs. 
So the Department is constantly reaching out to a 
wider public through week-end conferences and public 
lectures on such topics as the place of chiefs, language 
probiems, constitutional reform, the Volta scheme, or 
a national bank. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the value of an impartial, 
open forum for the discussion of controversial sub- 
jects. In the early days (1948-49) extra-mural classes 
and conferences were almost unique in their tolerance 
of orthodox and unorthodox opinions, in their recog- 
nition that criticism of the Administration could be 
sometimes constructive, in their insistence on facing 
facts. African suspicions of anyone or anything 
remotely connected with Government were quickly 
dispelled by frank and free discussion; less easy to 
deal with has been the attitude of some officials that 
controversy and independent thought are dangerous. 


Adult education of this kind should produce intelli- 
gent, effective citizens, able to think clearly and con- 
structively about the problems of their own society. 
Special assistance has been given to key groups in the 
country, particularly the trade unionists. The Depart- 
ment has had two full-time tutors in Trade Union 


Studies, and fifteen courses are being held this year, 
in addition to the annual ten-day residential school 
at Easter. Unfortunately the trade union movement 
has been particularly susceptible to cross-currents of 
political manceuvre. It is essential for workers to be 
able to express themselves freely and learn from each 
other, apart from their contacts with officials or 
politicians. Extra-mural classes and conferences have 
provided a platform for administrators, Ministers, 
academic lecturers, and unionists from other countries. 
A great deal remains to be done, but progress has 
been made since the first conference for trade union 
leaders, few of whom knew the meaning of negotia- 
tion or arbitration. 


Political education, in the widest sense, has been 
in constant demand. In 1951, just after the initial 
opening of the new Legislative Assembly, a week-end 
conference was arranged, at the request of some 
Members, on ‘ Parliamentary Institutions and Proce- 
dure. A second, on ‘The Budget,’ was held just 
after the formal opening of the Budget Session, and 
attended by over 45 Members, including four 
Ministers. In the first eighteen months of the new 
Assembly, six such conferences were held. It is 
interesting to note that one-third of the popularly- 
elected Members, including four Ministerial Secre- 
taries and the Deputy Speaker, had already been 
extra-mural students. 


An increasing number of classes and week-end con- 
ferences have also been studying local government, 
especially since the passing of the new Ordinances. 
A ten-day residential school on local government was 
held at the University College last June, attended by 
165 elected and traditional members of local councils. 


From the start, the principle of voluntary student 
organisation has been stressed. The technique of 
“managing or mismanaging our own affairs’ is just 
as important in adult education as anywhere else. The 
People’s Educational Association is now an important 
independent body with a national network of 
branches, whose main object is to sponsor an extra- 
mural class—which includes all the local organisa- 
tional spadework. It is too much to suppose that the 
P.E.A. has also contributed something to the growth 
of national unity? Clerks and teachers, fitters and 
sandal-makers, Northerners and Southerners, CPP or 
GCP: all meet together with European or African 
tutors on a friendly, co-operative basis of complete 
equality. 

The PEA has shown itself increasingly conscious’ 
of its social responsibilities. As the Western Regional 
Chairman stated in her address to the Region Confer- 
ence in 1952:— 


“We are also interested in the illiterates, for as long 
as they have a vote in our community we must 
ensure that they have a basis for taking important 
decisions as citizens.’ 


Some branches are running vernacular lectures and 
discussion groups for illiterates, on local problems, 
such as sanitation, fishing or soil erosion; others have 
opened clinics, or run Health Weeks; and many have 
assisted the work of the visiting mass "education teams. 
If practical community development work is to be 
really effective, people must understand their own 
problems; they must know what is wrong, and how 
it can be put right, and they must accept their own 
responsibilities. This is where adult education 
comes in. 


One interesting example of study leading to positive 
action can be quoted from the small town of Tsito 
across the river Volta. Here the PEA has several 
enthusiastic young men, who have been stud ying 
political and economic problems for several years in 
an extra-mural class. Twenty-four hours after the 
idea of a residential adult college had been suggested, 
the Director of Extra-Mural Studies received a tele- 
gram: ‘Site cleared; awaiting pick-axes and shovels.’ 
An architect designed a building to accommodate 40 
‘students; voluntary donations were collected and a 
‘special levy raised in the village. Work started almost 
at once, and for three years voluntary effort has been 
sustained. One building is now roofed; and a farm 
has been planned around it which could be the hub 
of a local agricultural revolution. General courses 
are starting this year. It may be daybreak at Tsito. 


It is difficult to assess the actual achievement of 
extra-mural studies in the Gold Coast. This cannot 
be measured by numbers of classes; yet it can fairly 
be claimed that a small but influential body of think- 
ing men and women is being gradually built up. One 
senior Government officer recently reported, after 
anterviewing candidates for the Civil Service :— 


“Some of them, who were serving in outstations, far 
removed from libraries, mentioned standard books 
on economics and politics which they had read. . . 
They had attended lectures and study courses and 
had discussed among themselves and with visiting 
tutors the books which they had been reading. What 
a change since the days before the war! Then too 
many young men .. . lost the habit of reading and 
allowed their intellectual horizons to close in around 
them.’ 


But the further outlook for extra-mural studies is 
mot yet set fair. There is a spirit of intolerance 
abroad. Some politicians, and some senior adminis- 
trators, are too sensitive to criticism. Many educated 
‘men are civil servants, and tend to keep quiet from 
necessity or caution. The spirit of free inquiry, of 
constructive criticism, of independent thought and 
-action, must be kept alive. The PEA itself must avoid 
being identified with any particular views that its 
‘members may express. Extra-mural tutors must be 
jealous guardians of academic freedom. The price 
of liberty, even under self-government, is eternal 
~vigilance. 


Editor's Note: Some idea of the impact of extra-mural 
~work may be gained from the following partial analysis 
of the occupations of students given in the Department's 
Report for the academic year 1952-53 :— 


Accountants 


Agricultural Officers and Field Assistants 


Building Inspectors 

Caretakers 

Carpenters 

Cashiers 

Catechists 

Chiefs 

Clerks 

Clergymen 

Cocoa Buyers : 

Co-operative Officials 
Dispensers and Druggists 
Draughtsmen i 
Dressmakers and Seamstresses ; 
Education Shale 

Engineers ; 

Farmers 

Fitters 

Forest Rangers 

Goldsmiths 

Journalists .. ; 

Laboratory Assistants 

Labourers ? 
Labour Inspectors and Officers 
Lathe Turners 34 : 
Letter Writers 

Local Government Officials 
Managers and Assistant Managers 
Married Women and Housewives 
Masons 3 56 
Meteorological Workers .. 
Merchants and Traders .. 
Messengers 

Midwives 

Herbalists 

Nurses 

Pensioners .. 

Printers and Binders 
Photographers 

Policemen 

Postal Agents 

Private Means 

Radio Mechanics . 

Sanitary Inspectors. and Officers 
Shop Assistants .. ee Z 
Social Welfare Workers .. 
Soldiers = 
Storekeepers F 
Stenographers and Typists 
Students ; Fa 
Tailors 

Tax Collectors 

Teachers... a 
Telephonists and 7 elegraphists #4: 
Toll Keepers Ae 
Timber Contractors 

Timekeepers 

Transport Operators 

Village Overseers .. 

Vulcanizers 

Weavers 

Wireless Operators” 

Onclassified 
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COCOA — by ‘Tetteh Quarshie' 


Cocoa is the life-blood of the Gold Coast. The following factual article explains developments 
in the cocoa trade which are of vital importance to the economy of the country. 


BOUT a third of the world’s consumption of 

cocoa is met by the Gold Coast crop, which in 
turn accounts for about 70 per cent. of that country’s 
export trade. Apart from a comparatively small 
quantity which is locally processed into cocoa butter 
and then exported as such, the whole of the Gold 
Coast cocoa crop enters into international trade— 
being sold mainly to the U.K. and the Common- 
wealth, the U.S.A. and Western Europe. Cocoa at 
present contributes about £50m. to £60m. of overseas 
currency to the Gold Coast, between a quarter and 
a third of which is normally in dollars. 


As a crop, cocoa is a fairly recent newcomer to 
the Gold Coast. Following its introduction at the 
end of the nineteenth century, the annual exports 
of cocoa have risen from 5,000 tons at the beginning 
of the present century to 50,000 tons on the eve of 
the first World War and to about 250,000 tons in the 
nineteen-thirties. Since the last war the crop has 
on average remained at around this figure. 


Contrary to popular impression, cocoa is grown 
in the Gold Coast not as a plantation crop but rather 
as a result of the activities of peasant farmers 
operating with the help of their families and hired 
labour. It is not uncommon to find both multiple 
and absentee ownership combined with the complete 
use of hired labour. The size of farms varies widely. 
A few may cover several acres but most appear to 
be less than an acre each. 


Prior to the last war, the cocoa farmers marketed 
their crops with the assistance of African middlemen 
and brokers, and through the machinery provided 
by trading companies. These companies fell into 
two main groups: firms like, for instance, the United 
Africa Co. and the Compagnie Francaise de l'Afrique 
Occidentale which were ‘two-way traders’, buying 
produce from the African for ultimate resale abroad, 
and selling him finished goods in return; and firms 
like Cadbury-Fry, Lyons and the C.W.S. which as 
“one-way traders’ confined their activity to buying 
cocoa, and this largely for their own ultimate use. 
In the aggregate, the first group of companies bought 
about four--fifths of the crop, and the second about 
one-fifth. The price paid to the African varied daily, 
according to fluctuations in the world price of cocoa. 


At the outbreak of the last war the U.K. Govern- 
ment undertook the responsibility for buying the 
whole of the Gold Coast cocoa crop. In the first 
season of the war years, this was done through the 
Ministry of Food. Then, following a short period 
in which a Cocoa Control Board functioned, cocoa 
buying became the responsibility of the West African 
Produce Control Board which also operated in the 
other West African Colonies and in other produce. 
Each season the farmers were guaranteed a fixed 
price for their crop, irrespective of possible fluctua- 
tions outside; and the established trading companies 


were employed on a quota-basis and at a fixed rate 
of remuneration to collect the cocoa for export. In 
other words, these Companies ceased to be principals. 
and operated instead as paid agents. After the end 
of the war this method of marketing cocoa became 
a permanent feature of the Gold Coast economy. 
The Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board was. 
formally established in 1947 and made responsible 
for the marketing and sole export of the country’s 
cocoa. It took over about £14m. representing a 
share of the accumulated profits of the West African 
Produce Control Board. 


Buying and Selling 
In principle the mechanics of cocoa-marketing - 
remain the same today as when they were evolved 
at the beginning of the war. A fixed purchase price 
is guaranteed to the farmers at the beginning of each 
season by the Marketing Board which in turn 
employs licensed buying agents, working on a 
remuneration basis, physically to obtain the cocoa. 
In addition to the old trading firms which now 
operate in cocoa as licensed buying agents, many of 
the farmers have further organised themselves into 
Co-operatives with licences to buy for the Board. 
More recently, the Board itself has formed and 
financed a subsidiary ‘Cocoa Purchasing Company ” 
to act as an additional licensed buying agent. 


The other great change from pre-war days is the 
rise in the world price of cocoa. Immediately before 
the war the price of cocoa delivered in Europe stood 
at around 25/- per cwt. (with the farmer getting 
about half: this sum). In recent years the price in 
Europe has rarely fallen below 220/- per cwt. and at 
times has somewhat exceeded 300/- per cwt. In 
these buoyant circumstances the present Marketing 
Board has been able to increase its price to the 
farmers—today they receive 134/- per cwt.—and still 
show large profits. By September, 1952, the accumu- 
lated profits of the Board, including £14m. taken 
over from the West African Produce Board, 
amounted to about £75m. Of this, £51m. have been 
put to a Stabilisation Reserve, available for financing 
reasonable prices to the farmers if the world price 
falls; and other sums have been put to cover part of 
the cost of cocoa rehabilitation in areas affected 
by disease, educational endowments, reseach grants, 
etc. 


When the present Board was established in 1947, 
a subsidiary company (the Gold Coast Marketing 
Co. Ltd.) was set up in London to sell the Board’s 
purchases of the cocoa crop. A similar arrangement 
was put into effect for Nigeria and Sierra Leone; 
and the post of chief marketing officer of each of 
these companies was vested in the same individual. 
As a result, the cocoa-producing Colonies of British 


(Continued on page 8) 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


This article by the Secretary of the Gold Coast Co-operative Federation Limited is 
reprinted, by courtesy of the Editor, from the ‘ Review of International Co-operation ’, 
Vol. 46, No. 11, November, 1953. 


"THE Gold Coast Co-operative Federation Limited, 

a non-trading central organisation, was registered 
in December, 1951, with its headquarters at Accra, 
the capital. Its objects embrace the promotion of 
knowledge of co-operative principles and the spread 
of co-operation; the making of plans for co-operative 
education of the members and the general public, and 
where necessary the giving of financial aid. It is also 
responsible for the publishing of co-operative litera- 
ture and for the service of advice, supervision and 
audit for the general benefit of co-operative societies. 

The initial members are the Gold Coast Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Association Limited, the Co-operative 
Central Bank and the Co-operative Wholesale Estab- 
lishment Limited; but other registered co-operative 
Societies may from time to time be admitted into 
membership. : 

The Members of the Committee are elected 
annually at the Annual General Meeting held between 
May 1 and June 30. Two representatives are 
nominated by each of the three foundation bodies, 
namely, the Co-operative Marketing Association, the 
Co-operative Bank and the Co-operative Wholesale 
Establishment. The Registrar or a representative 
nominated by him is also a member. 

The Federation publishes a regular six-page 
monthly newspaper, The Gold Coast Co-operative 
News, which has a free distribution to co-operators, 
societies, schools, international co-operative bodies 
and government departments. It is fast becoming 
popular, die, no doubt, to its vernacular editions. 

The Federation, although a central society like the 
rest of the sister central societies, has the additional 
status of acting as liaison between the Governinent on 
the one hand and the Movement as a whole on the 
other. The Federation is therefore the symbol of co- 
operative unity in the country. 

The Gold Coast Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tion Limited is one of the original members of the 
Federation looking after the interests of the primary 
and the secondary cocoa co-operatives. [t has seven- 
teen Co-operative Unions operating in the Colony, 
Ashanti and British Togoland and its individual mem- 
bership is about 34,000. Cash, equipment and 
transport are some of the main aids supplied to 
member-societies by this parent organisation. Its 
head office is in Accra with a regional office in 
Kumasi, Ashanti. During the last season, the Market- 
ing Association took second place to the United 
Africa Company Limited as the largest buyer of the 
country’s cocoa crop. Its total tonnage was 48,000, 
worth about £7 million sterling. 

The Gold Coast Co-operative Bank, Ltd., is a 
central co-operative society with headquarters in 
Accra and a branch office in Kumasi, Ashanti. Its 
principal members are the other central societies and 
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the Co-operative Unions. It is the hub of co-opera- 
tive finance. The Bank accepts deposits from societies, 
individual co-operators and non-co-operative bodies 
and pays a good rate of interest. Its other business 
is the issuing of loans to societies at low rates of 
interest. In 1951-52 it made a surplus of £10,000. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Establishment was 
established in 1946 to help co-operators in the con- 
sumer trade. The fortunes of this branch of co- 
operation have not been too good. The reasons are 
manifold. In the first place, consumer trade in the 
country is top heavy in the sense that a lot of goods. 
are dumped in the few large towns of the country 
to serve the needs of the foreigner and the well-to-do. 
These goods are consequently beyond the reach of 
the peasant farming population whose needs are not 
provided for in these large city stores. Secondly, the 
system of consumer trade in the Gold Coast is gener- 
ally on the credit system, which is against the accepted 
custom of the co-operatives. 

Besides, the big combines are highly competitive. 
In the face of these formidable obstacles, the co- 
operative consumer stores have had little chance of 
appealing even to co-operators themselves who get 
what they want from either the big firms or the village 
petty storekeeper. Losses have, therefore, been a 
regular feature of the 32 consumer societies and their 
octopus, the C.W.E. 

The Government, unlike that of Ceylon, has not 
found it expedient to divorce itself from the fortunes 
of this branch of co-operation which might, if left 
alone, reassert itself by experience. 

The Gold Coast Movement is undergoing rapid 
changes of development. Political changes in the 
country have indirectly affected the cool atmosphere 
in which this infant movement has been operating for 
the last quarter of a century. 

The C.P.P. Government has given cause for alarm 
and uneasiness, and has actually been an indirect 
blessing in showing wishful thinkers what an un- 
friendly government can do to a good co-operative 
movement, Business setbacks and occasional losses 
in the movement have been made much of by a 
Government bent on impressing the farming com- 
munity at all costs. New African enterprises that 
could have easily started as co-operatives have been 
established to compete with the Co-operative Move- 
ment. The Gold Coast Movement now looks like an 
unwanted child in the circumstances. But its admis- 
sion into membership of the I.C.A., the determination 
of a good number of genuine co-operators, the setting 
up of the Federation as the educational vanguard and 
the breaking of marketing records by the Movement 
clearly show that where a co-operative movement has 
been properly established it can weather all storms. 


(Continued on page 8) Ae ai 


COCOA (continued from page 6) 


West Africa, while having separate marketing 
organisations, have been able to co-ordinate selling 
policy. About half of the world’s cocoa is thus 
canalised through what is, in effect, a single seller in 
London. 

With such large funds at stake, the control of the 
Marketing Board is of key importance to the Gold 
Coast. The Cocoa Marketing Board together with 
its subsidiary Marketing Company was originally 
composed of directors part British, and part Atrican. 
Gradually the Marketing Board has become more 
Africanised, and now posesses an African chairman. 
Under arrangements which were effected in 1951, the 
Marketing Board is now responsible to the Gold 
Coast Government through the Minister of Com- 
merce, and appointments to the Board are made by 
the local Government. Recently, too, the Gold Coast 
Government has increased the rate of export duty 
imposed on cocoa. This now represents a sharp 
progressive ad valorem tax dependent upon the 
selling price of cocoa; and at present prices, it 
accounts for about a third of the price at which 
cocoa is sold by the Board. It is clear that as a 
result of this tax, the Board will not be able in 
future to accumulate profits at the same rate as 
hitherto; and the national exchequer of the Gold 
Coast will stand directly to gain from high cocoa 
prices. 

The Africanisation which has already occurred in 
the Marketing Board, and the close relationship 
which now exists between the Board and _ local 
Government, necessarily mean that Africans will 
play an ever more active réle in the control of the 
country’s most important agricultural product. One 
of the most serious problems which will face the 
Gold Coast will be to provide, as in Government 
itself, individuals of sufficient calibre, knowledge and 
training to undertake the running of the Board. 

There is also the queStion of the ‘foreign’ firms. 
Although it has not yet been seriously suggested 


that, in the interest of Africanisation, the services 
of the non-African licensed buying agents should 
be dispensed with, the recent establishment of the 
Cocoa Purchasing Company has been interpreted as 
a step in this direction. In less informed quarters 
it has been argued that the licensed buying agents 
take money out of cocoa (notwithstanding the fact 
that the licensed buying agents’ remuneration is 
settled quite modestly by the Boards) which ought 
to accrue directly to the Africans. It is true that 
the licensed buying agents gain certain advantages 
in acting for the Board. The ‘ two-way traders ’, the 
manufacturer-buyers, probably enjoy intangible ad- 
vantages in being closely associated with cocoa in 
the main country of production. But if the Board 
itself were to buy the whole of its cocoa through an 
enlarged Cocoa Purchasing Company, it could not 
gain any of ‘these advantages (it is not suggested 
that it should, for instance, engage in ‘two-way 
trade’) and it is doubtful whether such a system of 
buying would prove cheaper than the present arrange- - 
ments. This is, of course, a separate issue from the — 
desire to introduce further Africanisation within the 
licensed buying agents themselves, and the possibility 
of increasing the share of the crop bought by the 
African co-operatives. It would seem a much 
healthier way of developing Gold Coast democracy 
to encourage the individual African, and groups of 
Africans, to partake in cocoa buying for the Board 
as licensed buying agents or within existing licensed 
buying agents than for the Board to create special 
buying companies, as it were, from above. 


Finally, it must be said that farming methods must 
be improved. It is in some ways fortuitous that the 
Gold Coast has emerged as the world’s largest 
producer of cocoa. Already the crop is threatened 
by disease; and there is no doubt that if the Gold 
Coast wishes to maintain and improve its position 
among the leading cocoa producing countries, it must 
develop farming methods in advance of the present 
form of peasant cultivation. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT (continued from page 7) 


Economically, the Movement is almost self-sup- 
porting. There is a government guarantee by which 
the Commercial Banks normally grant overdrafts to 
the Co-operative Bank for onward transmission to 
the societies for the purpose of paying directly for 
the farmers’ produce during the season. But the 
integrity with which the Co-operative Bank has 
honoured this guarantee has resulted in an ever- 
increasing faith which might in the near future make 
such guarantees even unnecessary. The co-operative 
societies themselves, however, have built up reserves 

_ and increased their share capital in an effort to build 
up a good monetary background for their unions, 
some of which in the near future might play the role 
of subsidiary banks to the Central Bank. All the 
societies are trying hard to build their own store- 
houses and permanent buildings. In Kumasi, Accra, 
Teppa, Takoradi, and Swedru permanent Co-opera- 
tive Buildings are abundantly evident. The Central 
Bank has plans for building a six-storey building in 


Accra. The Gold Coast Co-operative Federation, 
which is the latest national body to be admitted into 
membership of the I.C.A., bids fair to become a 
beneficial force in the economy of the Gold Coast. 


E. F. K. Atiemo 


Editor's Note. In February, 1953, the Gold Coast Co- 
operative News protested at the establishment of the 
Cocoa Purchasing Company: ‘ This has been set up with 
the aim of cutting out the middle-men and brokers, and 
enabling farmers to get full value for their cocoa. Co- 
operative Marketing Societies already do this, and have 
the added merit of being controlled by the farmers 
themselves. The C.P.C. is in fact a competitor . . . and 
may do serious damage to the Movement.’ Later the 
Minister of Labour denied hostility to the movement 
and announced an enquiry into the working of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Establishment. In September the 
Co-operative Marketing Association was appointed an 
Agent of the Cocoa Marketing Board for the granting 
of Government loans to the farmers. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


2 baebeddy the Gold Coast is a predominantly 
agricultural country, the potential importance 
of the trade union movement cannot be ignored. 
If plans for the development of the Volta are carried 
out, together with an expansion of existing industry, 
there will emerge a working class which can exert 
a profound influence on the whole country. At 
present, the number of wage-earners is small— 
217,685 out of an estimated population of 4,330,000, 
according to the most recent Labour Department 
Report.. The largest group (44,355) is employed in 
mining and quarrying, but here there is a shortage 
of underground and skilled labour. 

A Labour Department Survey in 1951 resulted in 
24,473 men and women registering as unemployed, 
but most of them were engaged in family farming, 
trading or fishing and were either unwilling to take 
the jobs offered or were untrained. There was only 
a relatively low rate of registration among foreign 
migrants compared with the people of the Colony, 
Ashanti and Northern Territories. 

The Government, with 78,000 on its payroll, is 
the largest single employer, and consequently sets 
the standard of wages and salaries for private 
employers. 

But despite the small size of the working popula- 
tion, the need to develop strong trade unions is 
urgent. It is precisely the ‘detribalised’, urban, 
African who so often sets the political pace, and 
who must therefore be reckoned with. But it is 
urgent also because the African wage-earner badly 
needs the help trade union organisation can bring 
him. The man newly come into wage-earning 
employment is often a fish out of water. ‘He is 
often illiterate; he has little experience of wage- 
earning employment; he has little specialised skill. 
The Chiefs to whom he has always looked for help 
are powerless in the new connection. The worker 
is ...in no position to estimate his economic worth 
and the real opportunities of the labour market.’? 
He cannot defend himself under a system of 
individual contracts, and he brings nothing over from 
his previous social custom to protect himself against 
exploitation. 

The number of trade unionists is small, but grow- 


ing. On March 31, 1952, the position was as 
follows’: 
Number of 
Membership Trade Unions 
50 and under ... oh aoe 7 
50 to 250 ant ee ae oz 
251-1000 Bo ris chy bare 22 
1000-5,000 sus tie oat 6 
5,000 and over a Ais 1 
58 
1 and 3. Report on the Labour Department, Gold 
Coast, 1951-52. 
2J. I. Roper, Trade Unionism in the Tropics, Trans- 


port Salaried Staffs Journal, November, 1953. 


Many of these unions are neither industrial nor 
craft unions, but ‘house’ unions negotiating with 
one employer. Such are the United Africa Company 
African Employees Union with 1,666 members, and 
unions of workers in Cadbury and Fry (100), 
Barclays Bank (200), Lyons (64), Paterson Simmons 
(28). The exception is the largest union, the Gold 
Coast Mines Employees’ Union (12,135 members), 
which negotiates with the employers organised in 
the Chamber of Mines. The railway workers are 
organised in two Unions, the Railway Employees 
(981) and the Railway Loco Enginemen’s Union 
(470). The National Union of Teachers with only 
364 members is surprisingly low. There are some 
fairly large unions connected with Government or 
municipal employment, such as the Municipal 
Workers’ Union (1550) and the Gold. Coast Health 
Workers’ Union (2148). 


The Government Labour Department does the 
usual work of inspection, registration of industrial 
workers, maintenance of employment exchanges, and 
provision of advice and help tor unions. There is 
a minimum wage, and legislation for workers’ com- 
pensation, conditions in factories etc. It is 
Government policy to encourage the establishment 
of negotiating machinery, which already exists in 
Government departments and in some _ private 
employment. In 1951, a Labour Advisory Com- 
mittee was established with the Minister of Labour 
as Chairman and representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise the Minister on all matters of 
policy relating to labour and labour relations, and 
on existing and proposed legislation. It has con- 
sidered draft factory legislation, workmens com- 
pensation, and the problems of migratory labour. 
Beyond this, however, the Gold Coast has lagged 
behind Sierra Leone. By the end of 1952 there was 
only one Wages Board, for retail workers, which had 
not yet submitted recommendations. 


If the trade unions are to make any impression, 
a great effort must be made at organisation and 
education. The Extra-Mural Department of the 
University has helped considerably with the latter, 
the T.U.C. has given training to a number of leaders, 
and the I.C.F.T.U. has established an advisory centre 
in Accra. But there is still a very long way to go. 
The trade union movement is also subject to political 
pressures, as recent events have revealed only too 
clearly, and it has yet to be seen whether it will 
be helped or hindered by the recent amendment of 
the Trade Union Ordinance to remove the clause 
prohibiting all but a man working at the trade from 
holding office in a union. But even if initial mistakes 
are made, trade unionists can only learn by ex- 
perience. The job of organising workers, winning 
recognition from employers, presenting claims and 
negotiating agreements, must in the last resort be 
done by the workers themselves. For many Gold 
Coast workers, it remains to be done. i 
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THE GOLD COAST AND TOGOLAND 


by Molly Mortimer 


Now that the Gold Coast is moving so rapidly 

towards self-government, the problem of Togo- 
land is becoming even more acute. New political 
and economic facts are still thought of in out-of-date 
terms, while at the same time there is divergence 
between local political consciousness and economic 
possibilities. 

Throughout its mandatory and trusteeship period, 
Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship has 
been governed as an integral part of the Gold Coast. 
The United Nations Trusteeship Council, always 
jealous of the international status of the trust terri- 
tory, yet agreed that it was conducive to economic, 
political and social progress that Togoland should 
be carried with the Gold Coast towards self-govern- 
ment. The United Kingdom has consistently pointed 
out that integration was not only economically essen- 
tial, but provided for in the Trusteeship Agreement, 


While the Gold Coast remains under British 
control, the United Kingdom is in a position to fulfil 
its obligations as administering power. Is it entitled 
to transfer these to a self-governing Gold Coast? Is 
the Gold Coast competent to assume them? Do the 
people of Togoland wish to join the Gold Coast? Or 
do they wish to join with Togoland under French 
Trusteeship, to remake the country as it was before 
the Germans lost it? There have long been conflict- 
ing views on these points. In the north there is a 
strong desire for unification of the tribes at present 
divided by the boundary. between the Gold Coast and 
Togoland. In the south, the Ewes, who comprise 
about one-third of the population, straddle the 
frontiers of both the Gold Coast and French Togo- 
land. 


It has been evident to both the United Kingdom 
and to United Nations Visiting Missions that no one 
solution to the problem of Togoland’s future com- 
mands general assent or even majority agreement. 
The Visiting Mission of 1952 prepared a special 
report! in which it found that 


‘the fact... that it may be stated that there is a 
desire in principle for unification of the two Togo- 
lands should not be interpreted to mean that there 
is wide support for any one form of unification 
which would be acceptable to the majority of the 
inhabitants of the two Territories.’ (Page 124.) 


The Mission received 2,899 communications on the 
subject of unification (page 18), but confessed that it 


1 Special Report of the U.N. Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in West Africa, 1952, on the Ewe and Togo- 
land Unification Problem. November 7, 1952, T/ 1034. 
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had not been able to find out to what extent the peti- 
tions represented public opinion, partly because some 
were found to be forged (page 126), and partly 
because support cannot always be estimated from 
mere numbers of petitions and signatures. It con- 
cluded that 


‘there is not present in the two Territories wide 
enough support for any particular form of unifica- 
tion as to warrant alteration of the existing adminis- 
trative arrangements.’ (Page 128.) 


But since then there have been further develop- 
ments. The international boundary between the two - 
Togolands has caused some administrative friction 
and day-to-day inconveniences as well as popular 
irredentism. Attempts to remove them through an 
Anglo-French Joint Council have been only partially 
successful, and ‘the history of the Council itself does 
not make happy reading for the future of co-opera- 
tion. There is no agreement on whether election to 
the Council should be direct or indirect or on parity 
of representation between French and British Togo 
land. Following a United Nations General Assembly 
resolution of December, 1952, in June, 1953, both 
Governments issued statements calling for discussion 
with the principal groups with the object of recon- 
stituting the Council in such a way as to please every- 
one. But there is still no agreement. 


On June 20, 1953, the Gold Coast Government 
issued its White Paper on constitutional reform. The 
Coussey Committee’ made no provision for British 
Togoland as such to be represented in the central 
legislature and executive. Unlike the Cameroons and 
the Nigerian legislatures and executive, Togoland 
secures representation without reserved seats. The 
new proposals similarly make no provision for an 
autonomous position. There have also been changes 
in local government. A Regional Council has been 
set up with headquarters at Ho to cover the Trans- 
Volta-Togoland area, that is, the southern portion 
of Togoland and part of the Gold Coast lying east 
of the Volta, with a Regional Officer whose duty it 
is to co-ordinate all government activity in the area 
and who is directly responsible to Accra. While this 
arrangement brings some of the Ewes together, it 
perpetuates the administrative division of Togoland ~ 
by an east-west regional boundary. In the north of 
the Trust Territory, some of the local and district 
councils overlap with those of the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast, as do the parliamentary 
constituencies. The White Paper clearly envisaged 
the continuance of these arrangements. It referred 
to the unanimous demand of the northern area to 
become part of the Gold Coast. On the south it was 
less definite, saying, 


“There is a growing opinion in Southern Togoland 
in favour of integration with the Gold Coast, and 
it is hoped that, when the advantages of joining a 
self-governing Gold Coast are fully appreciated by 
the people of that area, they will be in a position 
to make clear their wishes for their future status’ 


The economic advantages to both sides are obvious, 
since this is where the Volta Scheme will be carried 
out, but final integration would raise the question of 
international status, and consequent amendment of 
the Trusteeship Agreement. 


As political organisation develops in the Gold 
Coast, Togoland is bound to be affected by the im- 
pressions it forms of the different parties in the field. 
The Convention People’s Party, dominant in the Gold 
Coast, is also established in Togoland, where its 
policy, as declared in 1952, is clearly directed at 
gaining support from various groups :— 


‘(i) That Togoland under United Nations Trus- 
teeship continues to associate itself with the Gold 
Coast which is on the verge of self-government; 

(ii) That the United Nations bring pressure to 
bear on the French Administering Authority to raise 
Togoland under French trusteeship to the same 
economic, social and political level as Togoland 
under United Kingdom trusteeship; 

(iii) That we still consider the Togoland unifica- 
tion demand as a paramount one, so far as it is the 
expressed wish of the majority of the inhabitants of 
the two Trust Territories; 

(iv) That as the ethnological, linguistic, cultural 
and economic aspects of the two Togolands are 
closely linked with those of the Gold Coast, the two 
‘Togolands so united should be a federal unit to the 
Gold Coast.’ 


This policy, and its development in 1953, has pro- 
diuced a reaction in French Togoland. Speaking 
before the United Nations General Assembly Fourth 
Committee on November 13, 1953, Mr. Sylvanus 
‘Olympio, representative of the All-Ewe Conference, 
protested against any attempt to ‘annex’ a Trust 
“Territory, 


“whether done openly or under cover of the political 
party which forms the Government of the Gold 
Coast ... we are well aware that some people may 
be looking for just such an excuse to annex Togo- 
land under French administration to Dahomey, the 
neighbouring French Colony, and thus keep it for- 
ever inside the French Union with no hope of ever 
attaining self-government of independence.’ 2 


"This would end the hope of the Ewe people for a 
unified Togoland. While disagreeing with Mr. 
‘Olympio on the subject of Ewe unity, Mr..F. Brenner, 


representative of the Parti Togolaise du Progrés,- 


objected to it principally on the ground that it would 
‘mean the ultimate control of ‘the Dahomey Coast, 
-the coast of French Togoland and the south of British 
“Togoland’ by the Gold Coast Government.* 


17/1034, page 45. 

2 A/C. 4/250, page §. 
3 A/C. 4/251, page 5. 
40* 


li 
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The Fourth Committee also heard three delegates 
from the Joint Togoland Congress, which has head- 
quarters in British Togoland. Mr. Odame argued 
that the United Kingdom Government had violated 
the Charter by allowing a Gold Coast political party 
“to cross the international boundary’ for the sole 
purpose of securing the ‘colonisation of the Trust 
Territory.’ Dr. Armattoe attacked the Gold Coast 
(. . . probable incorporation into a country whose 
morals stink to high heaven with corruption’) in 
terms matched only by the reply of the Evening News 
(‘Down with the self-seeking harvest season politi- 
cians! ’3). Mr. Antor objected to the overlapping 
local government bodies, demanded that the Volta 
Scheme should be proceeded with only through the 
Joint Council, and asked for the re-establishment of 
the Joint Council and ‘a review of the existing terms 
of the Trusteeship Agreement’ which provides for 
the administration of Togoland as an integral part 
of the Gold Coast.4 He also wanted the United 
Nations to appoint a special commission to assist in 
drawing up a constitution for ‘the future reunified 
independent free state of Togoland.’ 


U.N. Decisions 


Having heard these, and no other, spokesmen, the 
Trusteeship Committee decided that British Togoland 
could not be integrated with an independent Gold 
Coast without having first attained independence 
itself. Ultimately, however, the General Assembly 
resolved that integration would affect the interests of 
French Togoland and might require a revision of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, and asked the Trusteeship 
Council to prepare a special report on that problem. 


The last word from the United Nations has yet to 
be said. The last word from the people of British 
Togoland will presumably be given in this year’s 
election results. If Togoland turns away from the 
Gold Coast, there will no doubt be some who will 
see in this the hidden hand of British imperialism 
seeking to retain control over some section of Gold 
Coast activities. Others may see it as an attempt by 
the United Nations to increase its own jurisdiction. 
Perhaps a more clearly defined regional autonomy 
might satisfy the ‘ unification ’ elements (though what 
would happen to Northern Togoland in this event is 
not clear). There are also those who feel that only 
if a West African Federation comes into being can 
there be any lasting and satisfactory arrangement to 
cover the relationship of British Togoland with the 
Gold Coast and French Togoland. But the imme- 
diate task is for the Gold Coast politicians of all 
parties to reassure the inhabitants of their intentions. 
British Togoland, left to itself, is obviously a political 
and economic impossibility. 


1A.C. 4/248, page 6. 
2 A.C. 4/252. page 3. 
3 24.11.1953. 


4+ A.C. 4/247. page 11. 13-4 


PARLIAMENT 


Gold Coast Constitution. Mr. Reid asked what 
constitutional guarantees for the future had been 
requested by the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast. 
Mr. Lyttelton said that the Gold Coast Government 
had asked that Her Majesty's Government should 
declare their readiness to introduce an Act of Inde- 
pendence for the Gold Coast into Parliament as soon 
as the necessary constitutional and administrative 
arrangements for independence had been made. 
(November 25, 1953.) 


Gold Coast Independence. Mr. Reid asked the 
Secretary of State what reply he had given to the Gold 
Coast Government's request that Her Majesty’s 
Government should declare its intention to introduce 
an Act of Independence for the Gold Coast as soon 
as necessary arrangements for implementation had 
been made; and what consultations he had had with 
the Dominions before his reply was given. Mr. 
Lyttelton replied that there had been no consultations 
as the question of such a declaration was one for the 
United Kingdom Government alone, and it would be 
considered when the current constitutional proposals 
had been fully worked out and a settlement reached. 
(December 2, 1953.) 


Gold Coast and Nigerian Cocoa Boards. Mrs. 
White asked the Secretary of State the composition 
of the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board and the 
Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board; and by whom the 
members were appointed. Mr. Lyttelton said that the 
Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board was composed 
of a chairman, a managing director, three representa- 
tives of cocoa producers, three persons of experience 
in commercial matters and an officer of the Gold 
Coast Ministry of Finance. Appointments were made 
by the Minister of Commerce, Industry and Mines 
with the approval of the Governor in Council. 

The Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board was com- 
posed of not less than five or more than seven persons, 
of whom at least two must be Nigerians. At present 
there were seven members, and four were Nigerians. 
Appointments were made by the Governor, who 
would normally be guided by the views of his Council 
of Ministers. (December 11, 1953.) 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Oxford Goes to Africa. 


The opening of Oxford House, Ibadan, on January 
6th by Sir Douglas Veale, Registrar of Oxford Univer- 
sity, marks a fresh step in co-operation between the 
old universities and the new. The building, which 
also contains offices and a studio of the Nigerian 
Broadcasting Corporation, will serve as the West 
African headquarters of the Oxford University Press_ 
Mr. Obafemi Awolowo, Prime Minister, Western 
Region, and Mr. S. O. Awokoya, Western Region 
Minister of Education, were present at the ceremony. 
In charge is Mr. T. T. Solaru, formerly Vice-Principal 
of Wesley College, Ibadan, who holds the M.A. and 
B.D. degrees of London University and who was one 
of the British delegation at UNESCO. 

The Press which, as part of Oxford University, is. 
non-profit making and has no shareholders, is now 
sending educational books to British colonial terri- 
tories at the rate of about 4 million volumes a year, 
ranging from the simplest readers to advanced text- 
books. This number, about sixteen times as many as 
in 1947, reflects the tremendous increase in educa- 
tional activity in the territories concerned. 

Another O.U.P. representative, Mr. R. J. Mason, 
has just taken up duties in Nairobi. A former Deputy 
Director of Education in Nigeria (1948-52) and 
Director of African Education in Northern Rhodesia 
(1945-48), he will cover East Africa. It is hoped 
shortly to appoint a West African as representative 
in Accra, thus ensuring real two-way traffic between 
the publisher and the school and university staffs in 
Africa who use the books. 


Problems of Constitutional Development in West 
Africa, by J. D. Hargreaves. (Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone, 1s.) 
The first publication of this Department is based on 
a course of extension lectures given in Freetown and 
now revised, with discussion points and suggestions 
for reading, for groups who cannot be given the ser- 
vices of a tutor. Conversationally written, this is 
a useful booklet, and unsual in taking its illustrations 
from Sierra Leone rather than from the Gold Coast 
or Nigeria. 
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